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Yalta to demand for themselves on the Security Council.20
Although their battle against the veto won support from
small nations located in other parts of the world, the Latin
American states suflFered defeat upon this issue. One factor
of great importance to this outcome was the adamant posi-
tion of the United States alongside the other great powers
in support of the veto power.21
In spite of the fact that Argentina had responded to the
invitation of the Mexico City Conference, had declared
war on Germany on March 27, 1945, and had signed the
Act of Chapultepec, the Soviet Foreign Minister, M. Molo-
tov, steadfastly opposed the admission of Argentina to the
San Francisco Conference. The United States had indi-
cated its satisfaction with the "new" Argentina in a radio
speech of Nelson Rockefeller.22 The issue was one which
could be determined by majority vote, and the American
states voted as a solid bloc, making up two-thirds of the
majority of nations which voted the admission of the
Argentine Republic.28 This represented a signal triumph
for both the American regional concept of a "united front"
and for Latin America, albeit several of the American
states felt that the record of Argentina during the Second
World War constituted nothing which could be viewed
with pride.24 Panama was among these, and their collec-
tive ^conscience** was somewhat appeased by following
Mexico's lead in the successful fight to exclude Franco
Spain. The Latin American bloc also sponsored a State-
ment of Principles and Purposes of the United Nations
Organization, a Definition of Powers, and a Declaration
for the International Protection of Human Rights, which
were accepted in the final Act. All of these helped to
clarify hazy phraseology of the Dumbarton Oaks Pro-
posals.25
The Act of Chapultepec precipitated a major contro-